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PICTURES OF ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 



NAPLES. 




HERE are two sayings popular among the citi- 
zens of Naples: one is, "Whoever has not 
seen Naples has seen nothing ;" the other is, 
''See Naples and die;" the obvious meaning 
of the latter being that, when the city has been 
seen, there is nothing else worth Hving for in 
the way of sights. But Naples is certainly not 
an Italian paradise, neither in point of situation can it legiti- 
mately claim precedence of Genoa ; while, internally, it must 
yield the palm of architectural superiority to the latter city : 
moreover, the manners and customs of a very large portion of 
the lower orders of the people render it anything but a desirable 
residence, except temporarily, for those to whom cleanliness and 
comparative quietude are essential to the enjoyment of life. 
Perhaps there is no city of Europe whose streets present such a 
medley of strange and incongruous sights as Naples. But the 
approach to it, over the deep blue waters of the bay, is lovely, 
yet deceptive : the city in front, with its multitude of white 



houses dazzlingly bright in the sunshine, the Castle of St. Elmo 
crowning the heights above, Vesuvius rising majestically on the 
right, and the range of the Apennines forming a glorious back- 
ground, combine to make a coup d' ceil than which few scenes 
can be found more attractive of its kind ; but the illusion vanishes 
when once the traveller sets foot on shore. 

Notwithstanding, however, the disappointment which so many 
who visit Naples feel on entering the city, both it and its environs 
have abundant interest. The whole locality is classic ground ; 
no part of Italy is more so, except it be Rome itself. Long 
before the Christian era Neapolis — the ancient name of Naples — 
was a place of considerable military strength, so much so as to 
be able to resist the attacks of such commanders as Pyrrhus and 
Hannibal; while "in the plenitude of the imperial power and 
of the intellectual greatness of Rome, her emperors, her states- 
men, her historians, and her poets, took up their residence on 
her shores." On the eastern side of the city lies Pozzeoli, the 
ancient Puteoli, famous among the Romans for its mineral 




Church of San Severino, Naples. 



waters and hot baths, and a place full of historic associations : 
jear It Cicero had a famous villa, situated between the lakes 
Lucnnus and Avernus. At a short distance from the latter lake 
IS Cumae, which is presumed to have been founded by a colony 
of PhcEnicians prior to the Trojan war, or about fourteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. Under the Roman kings Cumas 
^as regarded as the great commercial city of Italy. Here too 
Resided the most famous of the prophetic virgins known as 
%ls; the Cumaean Sibyl is traditionally said to have been 
^even hundred 3^ears old when ^neas arrived in Italy. The 
Vicinity of Cumae abounds with interesting relics of antiquity. 



On the eastern side of the Bay of Naples are the sites of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii— these will be referred to presently ; 
and then, still skirting the coast, the traveller reaches, at a 
little distance from the last-mentioned place, Castelamare, 
the ancient Stabia^, which was involved in the destruction that 
i overwhelmed the other cities by the memorable eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, A.D. 79. It was in a field adjacent to Stabis, 
to which he had fled, that the elder Pliny perished by the 
sulphurous vapours of the outpoured lava. The city itself had 
been more than half desolated, about one hundred and fifty years 
before the eruption, by the Roman dictator and tyrant Sylla, who, 
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when he resigned his dictatorship, retired to PuteoU, and died 
there the victim of voluptuousness and intemperance. There 
are many other places of much in^.erest to the traveller in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, such as Amalfi, Sorrento, and the 
island of Ischia ; but we must return to our starting-point. 

It has been remarked as singular that Naples should have so 
few remains of antiquity to show, considering her importance 
during the reign of the Roman emperors, and the patronage, so 
to speak, they bestowed upon her. This, however, may in a 
great measure be accounted for by the fact that few of the old 
cities of Italy have been subjected to more frequent attacks from 
invading armies : the Goths, the emperors of the East, the 
Saracens, the Lombards, the Normans, the Germans, and the 
Spaniards, successively got possession of the place by force of 
arms ; and it may very reasonably be supposed that such 
repeated sieges at length destroyed the landmarks of her former 



greatness. In the vicinity of the city numerous vestiges of 

Greek and Roman edifices are visible in the ruins of temples 

j theatres, and villas, and fragments of such buildings are to be 

I recognised as incorporated in more modern structures in Naples 

I itself; but the catacombs alone remain, in any degree of perfect 

! preservation, to associate the city with classic times. These 

! are assumed to have been constructed by the Greek colonists 

who established themselves on the site of land previously occu- 

pied by the Phoenicians many centuries prior to the Christian 

I era, and it is generally assumed '* that both the Romans and the 

i early Christians subsequently appropriated them to their own 

i use, the latter for the purposes of worship as well as sepulture. 

I But however barren externally Naples is in antiquities, its 

museum, called ' Museo Borbonico,' is one of the richest in 

Europe, as it is undoubtedly the most interesting, the old city 

itself, with Herculaneum and Pompeii, having yielded up their 




Cloisters of the Convent of St, Martino, Naples. 



long-buried treasures, which are deposited there for delight and 
instruction." Here "we find the furniture, the ornaments, the 
gods, the statues, the busts, the utensils, the paintings of a 
great people, whose city was overthrown and buried under thick 
ashes almost two thousand years ago ; their books, their musical 
instruments, even their bread and baked food in its pristine 
form, only blackened by the action of the fire, are to be seen. 
In contemplating these, we trace with a sort of fascination all 
their habits and customs, looking with double interest on such 
as assimilate with those of our own days, thus, in idea, con- 
necting ourselves with them ; and we dwell on the varied objects 
presented to our view — all of which are curious and many beau- 
tiful — with sensations so lively, so real, that we feel as if the 
people still lived, still were among us." * 



J. licU's " Obscrviitions on Italy.' 



It has already been intimated that the general character of 
the architecture of Naples is not equal to that of other Italian 
cities. Of castellated domestic architecture many notable exam- 
ples may be seen in the city and its neighbourhood, yet very few 
of them can strictly be called picturesque : neither have the 
churches, of which there are a very large number, any re- 
markable external features to arrest the attention of those who 
admire and are interested in the art of the builder : their attrac- 
tions are chiefly to be found inside — in the monuments, paint- 
ings, decorations, and various accessories : the mediaeval tombs 
one sees here are unsurpassed, both in number and richness ot 
design, by those of any other place in Italy. A notable example 
of these objects — distinguished, however, rather by pretension 
and quantity than by good taste — appears in the small church oi 
St. Severing, called also Sta. Maria della Pieta de' Sangri, of 
which an engrravinsT is here introduced. It was erected in the 
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rlv part of the seventeenth century, from the designs of the 
Neapolitan architect Marmondi, at the cost of Alessandro di 
SangTO, Patriarch of Alexandria, as a kind of mausoleum for 
, . family, the princes of San Severino. Under each arch is 
the tomb of one of these princes, with a lifesize statue : the 
dioining pillar, made the tomb of his wife, is adorned with an 
alleo"orical group of sculpture, illustrating the virtues by which 
the lady was specially distinguished : thus, among others, are 
found Modesty, Conjugal Affection, Decorum, Religious Zeal, 
&c &c. These works are by several sculptors, but not one of 
them rises above the florid conventional Art which, with very 
few exceptions, is characteristic of the sculpture of that period. 
The series of tombs commences with that of the founder of the 
church, the Patriarch Alessandro, and ends with that of 
Raimondi di Sangro, who died in the last century. The tombs 
of the three brothers, Jacopo, Ascanio, and Sigismondo San 



Severino, who were poisoned by their uncle Girolomo, that he 
might possess himself of their inheritance, are by Gian de Nola. 
In this church are some fresco paintings by Belisario Corenzio, 
a Greek by birth, but settled in Naples, where he executed a 
large number of works in the churches and palaces. Corenzio 
was violent and despotic in his temper, and it was he who, in 
conjunction with Ribera, a Spaniard, and Caracciolo, a Neapo- 
litan, formed the famous, or rather irifamous, cabal to drive 
from the city all other artists whose reputation seemed to stand 
in the way of their own advancement. It is generally thought 
that Domenichino, who died from poison, was one of their 
victims ; and Corenzio has the reputation of poisoning Liugi 
Rodrigo, a clever scholar of his ow^n. He himself came to a 
sudden, though it can scarcely be called an untimely death, 
for he had reached the advanced age of eighty-five, when he 
broke his neck by falling from a scaffolding while repairing 




The Forum ^ Pompeii, 



one of his frescoes in the church of San Severino : this occurred 
1111643. 

ihe Carthusian monastery of St. Martino, situated a little 
below the Castle of St. Elmo, offers a view which, of its kind, 

^s scarcely a rival in the w'orld : it commands a complete 
panorama of Naples and the Gulf, including, on the right, 
^ozzeoli, and the islands of Procida and Ischia ; on the left, 

esuvius, and the coast as far as Torre dell' Annunziata. *' In 
another direction we have Capodimonte, and the rich plain of 

^ j>leapohtan Campagna as far as Caserta ; and in the dis- 
ance we recognise Monte Tifate, backed by the chain of the 

pennines, along which, as they advance towards the sea, we 

inguish the mountains of Gragnano, Vico, Sorrento, and 

ssa." X}-,f. monastery, which owes its origin to the House 

° Anjou, was founded about the middle of the fourteenth 

of \!^' ^^^ ^^^ since passed through a variety of changes, one 

^ last being its conversion into a military hospital; in 1836, 



how^ever, it resumed its own proper character, the monks once more 
taking possession of the edifice. The chapel of the monastery 
is of seventeenth century date, and is rich in pictures, marbles, 
and decorations of various kinds. The Ascension, painted on 
the cupola, and the Twelve Apostles, in the spaces between the 
windows, are by Lanfranco. Over the principal doorway is a 
'Deposition from the Cross,' by Stanzioni, which to this day 
testifies to ''the profane jealousy," as a French writer terms 
it, of Spagnoletto, who had painted the figures of Moses and 
Elias respectively on each side of Stanzioni's picture, and found 
they would not bear the juxtaposition. The story is that the 
' Deposition ' having become dirty, or somewhat dark, Spag- 
noletto obtained from the monks permission to clean it, but 
instead of this he applied to the surface some corrosive liquid, 
which greatly injured the painting. Stanzioni refused to retouch 
the picture, declaring it should remain in that state as a proof 
of his rival's perfidy. 
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The Cloisters of St. Martino are shown in one of the pre- 
ceding engravings : they form a grand quadrangle, having on each 
side a range of arches supported by pillars of white marble ; at 
the angles of the sides and at the centres is the statue of a saint : 
an open balustrade, running parallel with the arcades gives an 
elegant finish to three out of the four sides ; these have a ter- 
raced roof from which the splendid view just described is obtained. 
The centre of the quadrangle is laid out as a garden. 

POMPEII. 

In this series of papers, now brought to a conclusion, wherein 
a brief description of some of the picturesque edifices of Italy is 
offered to the reader, we have hitherto been, as it were, in com- 
munication with the living — with objects familiar to the eyes of 
successive generations of men for centuries, many or few in 
number, as the history of each testifies. Pompeii, the city of the 
dead, may appropriately be the subject of the final chapter; 
it seems, in fact, to be so intimately associated with Naples, 
that to speak of one necessarily involves some remark concern- 
ing the other. 

The annals of the world supply, in the w^ay of antiquarian 
research, nothing more wonderful and strikingly affecting than 
the discovery of this long-buried city ; above which, year by 
year, and century after century, the yellow corn has waved in the 
soft southern winds, and the vine' put forth the purple grape. 
And in speaking of Pompeii, the neighbouring cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Stabise must not be forgotten, though originally 
places of far less importance, and, from the discoveries which 
have been made, presenting few features of interest compared 
with the first-mentioned. Older places than ' either of these 
have been traced out, and made tolerably familiar to us by the 
traveller and the artist but very partially, and chiefly by their 
architectural remains only ; when, however, the superincumbent 



weight which had so long pressed down the^cities of the Italian 
plain was by slow degrees lifted, there was revealed to the 
living the life of a world which had existed nearly seventeen 
hundred years earlier, in its public and domestic aspects— 
revealed, too, with a vividness sometimes as appalling in its 
reality as it was interesting for its historic value. A marvellous 
chapter in the annals of Roman life in the first century of the 
Christian era is that we read in the story of the exhumation of 
Pompeii, and of which so much is to be seen in the museum of 
Naples. There is no occasion for us to give even an outline of 
what may be called the death and resurrection of the old city ; 
the subject has filled a conspicuous place in the literature of 
Europe during a century or longer, as fresh discoveries have 
been made from time to time. 

Three or four years ago there w^as exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace a number of remarkable pictures, showing the principal 
views of Pompeii in its present condition ; and also another 
series representing the buildings restored. From the manner in 
which the former series was produced, by what is called photo- 
sculpture, it was almost impossible, when looking at the pictures, 
not to imagine oneself standing in the midst of the identical 
locality. Doubtless ver}^ many of our readers availed themselves 
of the opportunity of seeing '' Pompeii in London/' as the exhi- 
bition was called; and it is certain to have afforded them'both 
pleasure and instruction. 

The Forum, engraved here, is the most spacious and impos- 
ing part of Pompeii ; it was discovered in 1816, when excavations 
were commenced. The range of white marble columns, forming 
such prominent objects in the foreground, is continued round 
the top and bottom of the parallelogram ; the opposite side 
shows the remains of temples, of numerous public buildings, and 
of some private dwellings ; the remains of similar edifices are 
apparent elsewhere in the Forum. 

James Dafforne. 



the homely meal— BRITTANY. 

( See Fro7itispiece. ) 



F. GooDALL, R.A., Painter. ■^- 

i nPHE HOMELY MEAL— BRITTANY,' by Frederick Good- 
J- all, R.A., the subject of our engraving, is one of that emi- 
nent artist's most elaborately-finished pictures. It is one of his 
early works, and painted when he was an associate of the Royal 
Academy. The scene is drawn, probably, in the kitchen of some 
grand old chateau, although the diversified costumes of the men 
are more of the character of those met with at a wayside inn. 

Goodall in his style is much given to over-elaboration, and this 
may be detected in our engraving, but it is not a serious fault, and 
it will be overlooked when the earnestness and conscientiousness 
of the artist are thoroughly understood. Goodall is now in his fifty- 
fifth year. He was a pupil of his father in drawing, and at the age 
of fourteen won the Isis Medal of the Society of Arts, for a draw- 
ing of * Lambeth Palace,' and soon afterwards commenced his first 



> — • J. Godfrey, Engraver.' 

picture, ' Finding the Dead Body of a Miner by Torchlight,' for 
which the Society awarded him the large silver medal. Early in 
his career he found a good friend in the poet Rogers, and from 
that time his rise was rapid. His picture of 'The Christening' 
gained for him a prize of £y:> from the British Institute. His 
' Tired Soldier,' painted in 1842, and * The Village Festival,' were 
bought by Mr. Vernon, and are now in the Vernon Gallery. His 
other pictures painted previous to 1854 are : * The Soldier's Dream; ' 
* Raising the May-pole ; ' and ' The Swing.' In the latter year he 
visited Egypt, and since then has painted * Early Morning in the 
Wilderness of Shur ; ' ' The First-Born ; ' ' Return of Pilgrims 
from Mecca ; ' * The Palm-Offering ; ' ' Arab Messenger ; ' * Rising 
of the Nile ; ' * Hagar and Ishmael,' and others. Many of his 
pictures have been engraved. 



VILLANELLA 



Ch. N. Jalabert, Painter. 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



JALABERT, who is a pupil of Paul Delaroche, is famous for 
his portraits of ladies in fancy costumes as well as studies or 
pictures of country-girls, such as the subject of our engraving. 
This pleasant-faced young woman appears to have chosen a some- 
what exposed place, standing in the bright sunshine as she does, to 
perform her afternoon's work. But it is evident, from the quiet 
expression of her face, that her fingers are moving mechanically, 
and that her thoughts are wandering in a day-dream. The figure 
is very gracefully moulded, and, notwithstanding her peasant-garb. 



neither her hand nor brow, as yet, shows signs of toil. Jalabert s 
works are well known through the medium of engravings. His 
* Romeo and Juliet,' the original of the engraving, is owned m 
this country, as well as many other of his more famous works. 
To the Chicago relief collection he contributed a little genre 
subject entitled 'The Lesson,' and the picture is now owned in a 
private collection in New York. During his career as an artist 
he has won nearly all of the honours that France is so liberal m 
bestowing upon her great masters. 



